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CCORDING to writers of crime stories, criminal 

detection is largely an art. So it may have been once, 
but today it is even more a matter of science, and chemistry 
is the chief branch of pure science on which it draws. The 
way of the poisoner, for example, is beset with many more 
perils than it was when the XIXth century public were 
regaled with the deductive triumphs of the fictitious 
Sherlock Holmes or shocked by the revelations of the 
Rugely trial. Minute traces of the rarest poisons can 
nowadays be recognised infallibly and estimated accurately. 
Chemical and biochemical tests enable bloodstains to be 
readily identified, revealing the species of animal or the 
particular “* blood-group ” of human being from which the 
blood came, and thus narrowing down and simplifying the 
work of the detectives. The chemist is often able to add 
precision to evidence which may in itself be vague. For 
example, the presence of phosphorus in the sulphuric acid 
vat of a munitions works may lead to surmise as to the fate 
of a missing worker; but if chemical tests prove that the 


phosphorus content of the vat is within the normal limits of 


phosphorus content of the human body, surmise may 
approach certainty. The research chemist, aided by the 
resources of the chemical industry, has also devised means 


of reading the writing on charred letters and documents; of 


unmasking forgeries in manuscripts and reputed “ old 
masters ”; of detecting adulterants in food and drink; and 
of analysing the most complex nostrums which are still 
bought by the more gullible. The 

role of the chemist is protective as well 

as constructive, and the public should 

appreciate the part that chemistry 

plays in helping the incomparable 

British police force to prove the 

innocence of the guiltless and bring 

the guilty to justice. 








As in so many other in- 
dustries, the sponge rubber 


people* found a solution § to 


their proble m ina steel tube by Aecles & Pollock. All 


sorts of shapes like and ©) and and had 


to be made of sponge rubber by the yard. Steel 


tubes were made to these shapes and the rubber 
cooked within. Simple isn’t it? But then so 
many other people would find their production 
problems simple too if they'd only think of 


Steel Tubes and those manipulating magicians 


ACCLES & POLLOCK 


A ® GROUP COMPANY - ACCLES & POLLOCK LTD - OLDBURY: BIRMINGHAM 


* We are indebted to {lfred Roberts & Sons Ltd. 
for this interesting application of Steel Tubes. Have 


any other manufacturers interesting things to tell us? 














SATURDAY, MARCH 18, 1944. 


A FIFTEEN-MILE STREAM OF FORTRESSES PASSING OVER BERLIN IN THE 


: IN THE THIRD RAID, ON MARCH 9, NOT 


The U.S. Eighth A.A.F. on Monday, March 6, opened a significant chapter in the 
Air War by its first heavy day bombing of Berlin. Hundreds of Fortresses and 
Liberators, a stream fifteen miles long, were over the German capital, and two great 
areas of the stricken city were left blazing. The Allied loss amounted to 68 bombers 
and 11 fighters, but they shot down 176 enemy fighters. On Wednesday again the 
U.S.A. Air Force smashed down some 2000 tons of bombs, a tonnage as never before 


FIRST MAJOR DAY AIR BATTLE OF MARCH 0: 


ONE ENEMY FIGHTER CHALLENGED THE ULS. AIR FORCE. 


hit a city in a single day attack. Our Allies—supported by an escort of American 
and R.A.F. fighters—lost only 38 bombers and 16 long-range fighters on this 
operation, and shot down another 125 of the enemy. Most sensational of all, on the 
Thursday raid, in another great foray, not one enemy fighter challenged the Allied 
fighters The Luftwaffe has lost 301 fighters in a week Can it face such severe 
losses as it has recently suffered for any length of time? 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


AR—real war—is above all things a test of for neither, it was thought, could survive any longer 
endurance. It is a slogging match: a long- outside the western hemisphere. Yet when the smoke 


drawn-out tug-of-war in which the doggedest 


in- and dust stirred up by Hitler’s jubilant jackboots cleared 


variably wins. There are, of course, wars in which away a little, there was Britain and, in all her far- 
victory is merely a matter of brilliance, trickery or flung Dominions and dependencies, the British people 
overwhelming force. But these are not so much placidly polishing their pikes and furbishing their shot- 
wars as walk-overs: flashes in the pan, like Hitler’s guns against the coming test. ‘‘ We shall not fail 


conquest of France and the Lowlands in 1940. The or falter,’ their leader told them ; 


“e 


we shall not 


weaken or tire. Neither the shock of battle nor the 
long-drawn trial of vigilance and exertion will wear 
us down.”’ They thanked him for telling them, for 
they liked his jaunty, invincible, bulldog ways and, 
though not themselves very literate, knew in a dim 
way that he was making great literature on their 
behalf as well as great history. But as a matter of 
fact, they already knew what he was telling them, 


real wars are when dogged meets Re I a ee SEE PE ote NMR Se gn gtene iy cRNA Eales ape eS and had long made up their mind to 
dogged : Greek v. Trojan, Roman v. ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS 


Carthaginian, Federal v. Confederate, 


Briton or Slav v. Teuton. It is then Ra eS 


that the test comes and history is 
made. 

There is no people in the world 
more dogged than the _ British. 
There are cleverer, quicker, more 
astute, better-mannered or better- 
educated peoples. But for sheer sit- 
down-and -stick-it-out - till-the-other- 
fellow-calls-it-a-day there is no one 
to touch your average, dull, stolid, 
honest-to-goodness Briton, and, most 
of all, I think, your Englishman. 
It is his supreme virtue that, when 
heels have to be dug in, he digs his 
in deeper than any man in the 
world. His type is the sentry of 
the 46th—the South Devons—who 
in one of the great eighteenth- 
century hurricanes in the West Indies 
was found next morning still standing 
sentry over the regimental colours 
he had been set to guard: dead 
and fast at his post, though the 
barrack-room timbers had been lifted 
and carried away a mile by the 
tempest. You will see his like in 
their stolid hundreds on every 


crowded railway platform to-day, SI rn PB RR i REN LOE AEE AMC SIE AIG I 
in drab khaki and threadbare, war- i “THE GRAND BANQUET TO 
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FROM E do what he urged. They never had 
: the faintest intention of doing any- 
thing but hold out. 

They held out. Dowding’s Spit- 
fires swept the skies; in the cities 
the patient people “ took it,’’ and 
Morrison’s wardens went about their 
grim errands of endurance and 
mercy; and in the great autgmnal 
seas of the Atlantic the tossing mer- 
chantmen and their frail escorts some- 
how defied Focke-Wulfs and U-boat, 
and brought in the food that Wool- 
ton, with characteristic justice, 
cheerfulness and common sense, dis- 
tributed among a people who came, 
but never knew they came, within 
an inch of starvation. It was a 
frugal, soberly heroic and strangely 
exhilarating time. And by Christmas 
1940 it had been made clear to the 
whole world that, however im- 
probable or even—as most still 
thought—impossible a British vic- 
tory, a British defeat was not going 
to happen. And, though what they 
were at was still not perceived by 
tthe world, nor scarcely, consciously, 
by themselves, the British people 
were already busy on the second part 
of their long, weary task of en- 





MR. O'CONNELL IN COVENT GARDEN THEATRE.” deavour and éndurance. Having 


time austerity suiting : in the rubble “. . . never, in our recollection, was Covent Garden Theatre the scene of so much brilliancy, enthusiasm, saved their island base, they were 


and din of every air raid, on the 


he 1844 Dublin 


and devotedness, as on Tuesday evening last, during the reception of Mr.O’Connell at a banquet provided : oa. so. " 
for him by his political friends and admirers.” We have reproduced various engravings of t now, under their indomitable leader, 


frozen, wind-swept decks } of little State Trials recently, trials in which, it will be remembered, O’Conneli played the principal part. proceeding to save their scattered 





ships, on the Anzio beachhead, or 
in the Burma jungles. ‘ Utterly 
unwarlike,”’ wrote Walter Page in 1915, ‘‘ they 
outlast anybody else when war comes. You 
don't get a sense of fighting here—only of 
endurance and high resolve.’** It is just the 
same to-day. Hitler is wasting his time, and has 
been doing so ever since he marched into Prague 
and gave the tail of the old sleeping lion of 
England a contemptuous twist. Had he refrained 
from that vaunting, provocative act he could 
probably have had the stupid, lazy world for 
the taking. But by it he gratuitously called to 
his throat the stubborn people that never let 
go; they have been hanging on to it ever since, 
and their grip has grown tighter with every 
day. Of all his crimes and follies, the German 
Fihrer probably regrets this one most: the 
bétise of having kicked, defied and humiliated 
the British Empire after Munich. How he must 
wish that crass stupidity undone to-day ! The attack 
on Pearl Harbour itself was not a greater folly. 

Look at the history of the present war in the 
light of this stubborn British trait of endurance. 
In the summer of 1940 there was only one 
immediate issue in the world. It was: could 
Britain hold out ?—hold out against every 
threat and fear that that ugly bogey, Goebbels, 
and uglier facts could threaten her with, against 
the strangulation of her sea routes, the rout 
of her armies, the menace of invasion, the might 
of the Luftwaffe, and almost every circumstance 
of terror and impending agony that imagination 
could devise, Only a handful of men and women 
outside the British Empire supposed, in June 
1940, that she could survive and triumph ; the only 
prominent neutrals that I can recall at the moment 
who never lost faith in England at that hour were 
President Roosevelt, Dorothy Thompson, and the 
Duke of Berwick and Alba—a strangely-assorted 
trio. Everywhere in Europe the lovers both of 
Freedom and the old Order were packing their traps, 

*” The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page.” By Burton 
|. Hendrick, (Heinemann.) 
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NOVEL IMPOSITION, 
The above cut-let is meant to represent a novel fraud, 
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with the joint which had to follow. The cloth was 
add, that neither man, cloth, nor mution, has 





global outposts in order that from 
them they might hold the thin, 
traditional, gossamer ring of sea-power round the 
aggressor until the outraged forces of human 
liberty and sanity could rally to destroy him. 
Gort took over command at Gibraltar, Dobbie and 
his invincible Maltese sat pat under a hail of 
bombs on Italy’s doorstep, Cunningham and 
Somerville, outnumbered by two to one, held 
the two halves of the Mediterranean, and Wavell, 
with a grim, humorous impudence that bluffed an 
astonished world, took the offensive against Italian 
armies ten times as numerous, and chased them 
like a flock of sheep across the Western Desert. 
By the time that Freyberg, of Gallipoli, had finished 
his forlorn delaying action in Crete in the early 
summer of 1941, it was plain that the ring of British 
sea-power was as effective to hold in a tyrant in 
the days of the submarine, the panzer and the 
dive-bomber as it had been in those of Nelson 
and St. Vincent. 

The war then entered—as a result of that ring— 
upon a wider course. To break the ring across land 
the aggressor invaded Russia and struck on the reef 
of the Red Army with all its immense valour and 
skill. To raise the British-Russo blockade of Nazi 
Germany, Japan entered the war and brought in 
the U.S.A. to counter her treacherous ambition. 
Having held the triple enemy in 1942 and, securing 
the initiative at the end of that year, knocked Italy 
out of the war and tightened the rings round 
Germany and Japan in 1943, the Allies in 1944 are 
beginning an all-out assault and battery of the 
central Nazi fortress. The essence of that assault 
is that it is a struggle of endurance. Only by a 
constant series of unceasing blows, ever growing 
and from every direction, can the hard core of 
German resistance be broken. That hard core is 
the German capacity to make, distribute and use 
the weapons of war. Sooner or later, if we all 
keep our shoulders to the wheel, the strain will 
become too great and—under the all-pervading 
weight of unrelenting blockade by sea, bombard- 
ment by air and battle by land—the enemy will 
crack and suddenly crumble into little pieces 
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MEN WHO SHAPE OUR DESTINIES: NO. 11~SIR JAMES GRIGG, K.C.B, K.C.S.L, M.P., SECRETARY OR STATE FOR WAR 
SINCE 1942, AND FORMERLY PERMANENT UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR. 


the Board of Customs 
- From 1934-39 he 
that year until 1942 


This week's exclusive portrait study by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa, is of the Secretary of Chancellors of the Exchequer In 1930 he became Chairmar 
State for War, Sir James Grigg, M.P. (Nat.) for East Cardiff since 1942. Born in and Excise and also Chairman of the Board of Inland Reve 
1890, Sir James was appointed to the Treasury in 1913; served with the R.G.A was Finance Member of the Government of India, and from 
from 1915-1918, and from 1921-30 was Principal Private ecretary t successive j was the Permanent Under-Secretary of State for War 
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MASSING WEAPONS FOR THE LIBERATION OF EUROPE: 
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ALL READY AND WAITING FOR THE SECOND FRONT AT AN U.S. SERVICE OF SUPPLY ORDNANCE DEPOT SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND. 
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COMING INVASION: “ DUCKS” ON PARADE AS PART 
CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS THE GREAT EVENT. 


AMPHIBIANS FOR THE 
OF THE UNITED STATES’ 


STEADY stream of invasion material is, and has been for some time past, 

reaching this country from the United States. It includes tanks, guns of 
various calibres, amphibians, half-tracks, tank-carriers, etc., brought across the 
Atlantic in Liberty ships, taken charge of by the U.S. Army Service of Supply 
and distributed to various depéts all over Britain. There the material is got 
ready and stored until such time as it is needed for the liberation of Europe. 
Whole trains, too, are waiting to carry the vast army into the heart of -Occupied 
Europe, and the construction of this rail system has been one of the greatest: 
secrets of the war. The pro-fabricated goods—constituting whole trains—reached 
this country from America almest undamaged, and U.S. railroad men, aided by 
British troops, will have assembled thousands of tons of rolling stock by the 
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IMPRESSIVE SHOW WHEN SEEN 
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Al VAST AMOUNT OF MATERIAL FOR U.S. FORCES IN BRITAIN. 
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SHERMAN TANKS. THREE STRIKING VIEWS OF ARMOURED MIGHT. 


LEFT: HALF-TRACKS AND OTHER VEHICLES; CENTRE AND RIGHT : 





ALSO AWAIT DELIVERY TO SECOND FRONT UNITS ONCE 


HUNDREDS d 
THEY ARE ON THE MOVE. 





GIANT DIESEL ENGINES THAT WILL PULL ALLIED TRAINS DEEP INTO 
THE HEART OF OCCUPIED EUROPE. 


Continued .} 
time the invasion date arrives. One statement by President Roosevelt gives 


some idea of the extent of the preparations for the coming invasion of Europe 
he revealed that the U.S. sent to Britain in ten months of 1943, tanks and parts 
at £111,000,000. Much as America is sending over, and the 


the figures given by Mr. Lyttelton in the House recently show 
the beginning of the 


alone valued 
quantity is vast, 
that British war production is far from negligible. From 


to the end of 1943, we have made for the Army alone 83,000 tanks and 
than 20 mm more than 


amount of small 


war 
armoured cars, over 115,000 guns of calibres larger 
1,000,000 wheeled vehicles of unarmoured types and a colossal! 


arms and ammunition. The Allied Armies should not lack for equipment 
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CROSS-COUNTRY WORK: AN IMPOSING ARRAY OF THESE USEFUI i 
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EIGHT CENTURIES OF HUMAN EFFORT. 
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“THE CONQUEST OF SIBERIA”: By YURI SEMYONOV.* 


HE general public in this country knows very little 
about the history of any foreign countries: one 
of the results of living on an island in the Gulf Stream, 
where water-colour : atmosphere and landscape have 
engendered a water-colour temperament, gentle and hazy. 
When the Spanish Civil War was raging, few of the com- 
mentators in the ardent Press, let alone the people in the 
street, seemed to] know that civil; war had been 
chronic in Spain ever since the strength of the 
monarchy declined, and that a Spanish Left-Winger 
would have seemed even more odd to an English 
Labour leader or lay-preacher Radical than a 
Spanish Conservative would have seemed to an 
English Conservative. When France “ collapsed ” 
it was too easily assumed that the French had 
lost their bravery and tenacity, simply because 
there was general ignorance about the complica- 
tions of French politics since the Revolution. And 
about Russia the general assumption seems to be 
that it is a colossal brown expanse on the map 
entirely inhabited, and always inhabited, by 
Russians. 

This book, if it is widely read, should dispel 
that illusion. Widely read it certainly may be; 
its sub-title indicates its nature: no writer of 
film-scenarios was ever more vigilantly on the 
outlook for colour and violent action than 
M. Semyonov, whose book was published in 
Germany just before the war and has now been 
translated from the ‘Russian. For he shows, step 
by step (omitting infiltrations and conquests on 
the Western, or European, flank), the way in 
which the little Grand Duchy of Moscow ate its 
way to the Urals, across the Urals, and ultimately to 
the Pacific. A similar eating-up process was entered 
upon by the Mark of Brandenburg, which grew 





A SPECIAL PRISON BUILT FOR THE ‘“‘ DEKABRISTS” BY 
WORKS. 


into the Kingdom of Prussia, which created a German 
Empire. But the latter process was comparatively simple 
and obvious. There were differences of race and religion, 
but, except for small pockets, Bismarck’s Reich, and 
even Hitler’s, up to and after the subjugation of Austria, 
did include only people of “‘ Aryan” race, with white 
ekins, and speaking German. But the Muscovites spread 
and spread over regions inhabited by a vast variety of 
peoples, of all sorts of creeds—unimpeded seriously, because 
most of those regions were inhabited sparsely by people 
with primitive weapons, and because there were no seas 
to obstruct the advance. 

There is a map at the end of this book showing the 
Siberian expansion, Not the whole of the Asiatic ex- 
pansion ; it is not noted on it, e.g., that the independent 
Kingdom of Georgia was only joined to Russia, at its 
own request and because of the Persian threat, in the 
Napoleonic era—Prince Bagration, of Borodino, being a 
member of the royal family of Bagratidw (supposedly 
descended from King David), who had ruled Georgia for 
over a thousand years. But, even though it is confined 
to Siberia, the map shows the magnitude and speed of 
the Russian advance, which is roughly contemporaneous 
with our own acquisition, but net colonisation, of the much 
smaller, more civilised, and more densely-populated sub- 
continent of India. The Urals were crossed about the end 
of Queen Elizabeth's reign, and the spread thereafter 
was gradual and persistent, until Kamchatka was annexed 
in 1697, and the process towards the Pacific was rounded 
off by the acquisition of the maritime provinces in the ‘fifties 
of the last century, Vladivostok dating from as recently 
as 1860. And Russia in Asia includes much _ besides 
Siberia; the Moslem Khanates are not on this map. 
There is food for thought in all this, Will education under 
the Soviets (and Stalin, the Georgian, has already, at 





*” The Conquest of Siberia.” An Epic of Human Passions. 
By Yuri Semyonov, With Illustrations and Maps, (Routledge ; 21s.) 


THE PETROVSKY 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


least on paper, given a considerable measure of autonomy 
to various ethnographic groups) lead to an intensity of 
nationalism, such as Europe has experienced in these 
last centuries? Will the nationalism remain cultural 
and the groups remain within an enlightened Socialist 
Tsardom ? Or will it become political, and shall we (or 
our grandchildren) see the various republics of the 





YAKUT MEANS OF TRANSPORT : A DUTCH EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGRAVING. 


Illustrations reproduced 
from ‘The Conquest of 
Siberia”’ ; Courtesy 
of the Publishers, George 
Routledge and Sons, Lid. 


U.S.S.R., | Cossack, 
Tartar, Mongolian, 
Caucasian, or what 
not, clamouring for 
full freedom and 
the right to dislike 
and fight with their 
neighbours ? That 
no man can tell; 
and no humane man 
would wish to hap- 
pen, provided the 
supreme rulers of 
the Russian Empire 
are able and willing 
to hold to a steady 
liberal coursé. 

The story starts 
with the rivalry 
between Moscow and 
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DRIFTING ICE THAT BLOCKS THE PASSAGE THROUGH 
THE ARCTIC “TO CHINA.” 


THE LAST OF 


Novgorod, and the supersession of the latter by the 
Tsars. The eastward expansion was always “ motivated ” 
not by pressure of population, but by the desire for riches. 
Siberia was an Eldorado, rich in minerals, and swarming 
in fur-bearing animals whose skins could be bartered 
for Western products with the English and the Dutch. 
The scattered indigenous pagans could be either subdued 
: or exterminated; there was little resistance, 
and the rate of advance was mainly determined 
by the difficulty of the country—the climate, 
the forests and the wide rivers. How difficult 
it was before the Trans-Siberian railway was 
built is vividly shown here by the accounts 
of the plodding expeditions of the heroic Dane 
Bering, who once took eight years to get his 
‘“‘ stuff’? from European Russia to the Sea of 
Okhotsk when he was trying to find out whether 
Siberia was joined to America, and whether it 
was possible to reach China via the Arctic. 

His expeditions are very graphically described : 
sometimes with those unwarranted touches of 
the graphic, so fashionable of late, which en- 
deavour to ‘‘add _ verisimilitude to an _ other- 
wise bald and unconvincing narrative ”’ by stating 
that somebody, centuries ago, coughed or blew 
his nose before answering an awkward question. 
But there isn’t too much, and for kaleidoscopic 
turmoil the Russian Ballet isn’t in it with 
Russian history as here’ portrayed. The 
savagery is often appalling; the daring and 
cunning never flag; and beyond the frontiers 
there are always mysteries outrivalling all the 
romances of Othello. For instance: ‘* There 
lived the Mangascyans. They lived on rein- 
deer meat and fish, and sometimes on one an- 
other’s flesh; hence they were called Samoyeds or 





BERING AND THE “ST. PETER”: RUSTED CANNON ON THE 


BEACH OF BERING ISLAND. 


eaters of one another—cannibals. The name Samoyed 
is clearly of Finnish origin, and has not in reality any 
derogatory meaning, but to the Russians it immediately 
suggested anthropophagy. The Muscovites added that 
the Samoyeds were short and flat-faced, with short noses, 
that they were great runners and skilled with bow and 
arrow, and that they drove their sleighs with reindeer or 
teams of dogs. If a guest arrived they would roast one 
of their own children on a spit to make a meal; if the 
guest fell ill of the meal and died, they did not bury him, 
but ate him in turn; they also ate their dead. At this 
their hearers would shudder. * Horrible! Is it possible 
that such things should be ? ’ 

““* Why not?’ retorted the narrator, confident in his 
veracity. ‘ They are not Christians.’ Carried away by his 
story, he would continue : 

“*That is not all! Far beyond the Great Rock, for 
instance, there is a race of men who do not live on the land 
in summer, but in the sea, for on land the sun would burst 
their bodies; so they lie in the water throughout the 
hot month.. And then there is a race with their mouth on 
top of their head; they cannot talk. There are others 
who crouch on the earth in winter and freeze, so 
that they need no food for the whole winter; in 
spring they thaw and return to life. They eat the 
flesh of sables, and clothe themselves in huge black 
sable skins. And there are yet others who have no 
heads at all, and no possessions.’ ” 

“It is easy,” remarks our historian very reasonably, 
“to understand that headless people should have no 
possessions.” Here we are with Sir John Mandeville ; 
elsewhere we are often reminded of Macaulay’s remark 
that the Russian ambassadors came to the Court of St. 
James’s “dropping pearls and vermin.” And in the 
end we are in the world of modern diplomacy and railway 
trains. But even the latest pages—and those which might 
have succeeded them—are not devoid of colour and 
surprise. You may say what you like about Russian history, 
but it has never been humdrum. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn oul every scrap you have. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN RUSSIA: TANK BATTLES AND TROOP MOVEMENTS. 
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LIKE SHIPS AT SEA: RED ARMY TANKS ADVANCE ACROSS THE WIDE, OPEN PLAIN 
IN THE POGREBISCHE AREA, 


RUSSIAN AND GERMAN TANKS ON A_ BATTLEFIELD NEAR POGREBISCHE. THE , MOVING 


UP TO THE FRONT LINE NORTH-WEST OF KIROVOGRAD: 4 LONG LINE OF GERMAN 
ARMY HAS SWEPT ON FROM THIS AREA IN A SMASHING ADVANCE. 


TROOPS AND TRANSPORT PLOD THROUGH THE SNOW 


These three pictures give a very good idea of the terrain over which bitter fighting which is threatening Manstein's armies all along the line. A Berlin military spokesman 
has been raging recently. Two were taken in the Pogrebische region, slightly north has said that the Soviet Army west of Krivoi Rog is five times superior to the 
of east from Vinnitsa, now entirely in Russian hands, and the third near Kirovograd, German Army there. This may well be, for the enemy losses have been enormous, 
north of Krivoi Rog, also captured by our Allies in the smashing Ukrainian advance not only in this area, however, but everywhere on the Eastern front. 
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_ recent Russian offensives on the 

southern flank of the Kiev salient and 
between the Dnieper and the Bug have been 
admirably planned and executed with a 
determination and endurance which few other 
troops in the world could have matched in 
winter weather. The cutting of the main 
trunk railway from Odessa to Lvov on a 
broad front east of Tarnopol must have 
been a severe blow to the enemy, though 


it may not be quite as crippling as has been asserted in time. 
It has been followed, first, by a successful 
offensive on the Third Ukrainian Front, commanded by 
General Malinovsky, and more recently by a southerly 
drive towards the Upper Bug by Marshal Koniev's Second 
This latter has resulted in an immense the Germans may now be reasoning it. 


some quarters. 


Ukrainian Front. 


haul of material, including 500 tanks and self-propelled 
In the extreme south the enemy to under-insure in the west at this moment than on 


guns and 600 field-guns. 


appears to be in full retreat towards the Lower Bug, though 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 


The Germans would, indeed, have a_breathing- 
space in which they could, if necessary, transfer a 
considerable number of divisions from the west to the 
Russian front, with the object of at least stabilising the 
situation there. I am putting the case as I conceive 
If my shot has 
gone near the mark, then the enemy will be less likely 


the Russian front. 


he may intend to make a stand upon its tributary, the He will at all costs maintain what he considers to 
Ingul. On the Bug the enemy may be expected to put be an adequate riumber of divisions in the west, and 
up strong resistance in order to cover Odessa, but it is he will take care that these should be of good quality. 
by no means a secure line. The Russians are already In Russia, in the meanwhile, he will seek to delay the 


across the upper reaches, 


and a deep thrust south of 
Vinnitsa would turn the river front. The tone of the 


advance by all the means in his power short of committing 
large armies to long-drawn-out and _ large-scale battles. 
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Yet I do not mean to suggest that the 
German scheme, which I have sketched 


THE GREAT WORLD WAR: by deduction, is going to succeed. The 
RUSSIA’S UKRAINE VICTORIES. 


Russians have effected an enormous con- 
centration in South Russia. At the vital 
points of their offensive they have probably 
amassed a numerical superiority of four 
to one. They have, as I have already 
pointed out, obviously startled and non- 
plussed the enemy by the rapidity of 
their movements, the boldness of their tactics, and 
their ability to overcome the obstacles created by the 
season. It will be of extreme interest to observe how 
far their offensive on the southern side of the Kiev salient 
develops during the present week. It has now accomplished 
all that was possible from its original impulsion; if the 
Russians can impart further liveliness to it in country 
deep in mud, that would be ominous for the enemy and 
a sign that his projects might be defeated. There can 
be no doubt that he has been rudely shaken in each of the 
three sectors of attack by the forees of the First, Second 
and Third Ukrainian Fronts. He cannot well afford 
frequent repetitions of these reverses. At the same time 
he knows only too well that, however great the Russian 
concentration in the south, Russian strength remains 

adequate for the launching of a 





Russian Press was never’ more 

confident. One Russian war corre- = Brgy Kezememec 

spondent has telegraphed to Moscow ao?’ - Vasykgu 

that nothing can stop the offensive. ‘LVOV 4 € j 

Yet there is something, it must be mt ~A Pye 
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recognised, which might slow it down 
to a crawl, if it did not stop it 
altogether. That is the weather, the 
full spring thaw. There is a race be- 
tween it and the advancing Russians. 

If one studies carefully the German 
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renewed offensive in the north, and 
that this may follow at any 
moment. While awaiting the British- 
American attack the Germans can 
afford to see the Russians advance 
some distance farther, but if, let 
us say, the Russians were to move 
twice as fast as the enemy had 
estimated, it would be another 
matter altogether. 

Extra pace makes all the differ- 
ence. It means very much more 
than that the enemy’s time-table 
is upset. It means also that his 
movements of disengagement are 
constantly being interrupted and 
that he is forced to take risks that 
positions will be overrun before 
he is ready to evacuate them, and 
that rearguards will be enveloped 
before they have fulfilled their 
function of covering the retreat of 
the main body. I cannot see behind 
the scenes in Russia, but I feel 
sure that there is a great difference 
between the course of events now 
and those of last spring. The wild 
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hussar ride across the Southern 





imagination of Turkey. Russian 
*‘ penetration ’’ is mentioned more 


often than it used to be and German TO KHERSON, A VAST STRATEGIC 
Such words as “rout” and “ panic”’ 


‘elastic withdrawal "’ less often. It 
is interesting to inquire what lies 
behind these reports and comments, 
bearing in mind that they are subject 
to a general policy which is carefully 
thought out. One explanation is 


On March 12 


obvious. 
perturbed by the vigour of the Russian attacks 


the depth to which they have penetrated, despite 


clinging mud, ich they had hoped would provide 
strongest defen They are genuinely embarrassed 
by the advance towards Rumania, by the threat 
to Odessa, and by the prospect that the southern 
group of armies may be virtually severed by being 
jammed up against the Carpathians. I think they 
dislike this southern offensive very much more than 
that in the north, though the latter also embodies 
serious dangers for them. It may be thought necessary 
to bring to the people of Germany a clearer 
realisation of events in the Russian theatre. 
Yet fit is worth while to consider whether the 
Germans are talking with complete candour. It must 
be remembered that they seldom do, I am inclined 
to think they are still banking upon the chance 
that the Russian Ukraine offensive will not reach 
the Dniester all along the front for another couple 
of months, before mid-May at earliest, and that 
by that time the issue of the British-American 
invasion will have been decided one way or the 
other. It sometimes happens that a bridge player 
finds at the beginning of a hand that only a certain 
distribution of the cards of one suit between his 
opponents can give him his contract. He must 
therefore assume that the cards are thus distributed. 
If he is right, he makes his contract; if he is 
wrong, he may actually lose a trick more than he 
would have lost by straight play, but that is a 
small matter, seeing that he would be defeated in any 
case. In the same way the Germans may now be 
compelled to act on the assumption that events 
will follow a certain course. But, bad as is their 
situation, they have an advantage over the bridge 
player in that they can to some extent influence 
the course of events, whereas he can do nothing 
to influence the distribution of the cards. If an 
invasion of Western Europe should be successfully 
launched, the end would be near, because the enemy 
has no prospect of being able to hold up the thrusts” 
from both flanks, combined with a third from Italy, 
But while the Russian menace is continuous, that 
of an invasion might be of shorter duration. 
Therefore, despite the immense importance of 
the Russian front, despite the fact that the Ryssian 
offensive is still the main offensive against Germany, 
and that no offensive from the west can ever 
exceed it in magnitude, the British-Amevican  in- 
vasion might well be considered as for the 
moment the more pressing. Let us suppose that the 
Germans were able to defeat this invasion. The 


result of the war would not be altered, but the 
would almost certainly be considerably prolonged, 


invasion which failed could not be repeated for 


A MAP SHOWING MARSHAL KONIEV’S 
DRIVE WHICH FORCES A GERMAN RETREAT TOWARDS THE 


have been used in communiqués and by war correspondents in regard to 
Marshal Koniev’s great break-through on a front of over 100 miles in the Middle Ukraine, which meant that within 
five days the whole German defence system ‘for 450 miles from Poland to the Lower Dnieper has been swept away. 
In six days von Manstein The 


lost over 1000 tanks and vast quantities of equipment. The German retreat line is cut and their routed army is 


The Germans have been genuinely startled and 


the Russians had reached the Bug, where six Panzer divisions were routed. 


retreating towards the Carpathians. (Map, copyright * The Times.”) 


I do not consider we are likely to see this spring a repetition 


and of the German counter-offensive which began with the 
the recapture of Zhitomir, and at one moment looked likely 
their to carry the enemy back to the gates of Kiev. 
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ADVANCE AND PRESSURE (SEEN BY ARROWS) FROM TARNOPOL 


Ukraine was a remarkable achieve- 
DNIESTER. ment, but this year the Russians 
give the impression of being much 
better in hand and able to bring 
greater hitting-power into action. 
handling of his armies by 
Marshal Koniev, probably the most 
original of the Russian’ group 
commanders, suggests a combination of skill, daring and 
prudence such as was not always displayed a year 
ago. The improved organisation which we sense, even 
though we have no definite proof of its existence, may 
provide new surprises for the Germans and 
prevent them from containing the Russians to 
the extent they have hoped while preparing to 
meet the assault of the British and Americans 
in other parts ot Europe. 

Meanwhile Germany is engaged in tackling the 
political problems caused by Russia's approach 
to the Balkans. Perhaps we ‘are too ready to 
listen to propagandist statements on this subject. 
We should do well to bear in mind that Germany 
has by one means or another induced vast num- 
bers of South-Eastern Europeans to serve in 
her armies, and that many of these troops have 
fought fairly well. In Italy I was told that they 
often resisted strongly, even when they afterwards 
professed that they were anxious to desert if 
given the opportunity. It may have proved im- 
possible to get more than a token Rumanian force 
to fight in Russia since the disaster of Stalingrad, 
but it is not certain that the approach of the 
Russians to the Rumanian border will not be the 
signal for more to go into the line, rather than for 
Rumania to throw in her hand. At all events, we 
should be prepared for such a_ possibility. If 
Russia feels assured of being able to crush all 
resistance which she may encounter, then she 
need not mould her political strategy in accordance 
with her military. If, however, she desires to 
see resistance collapse without a struggle, then 
she must convince the countries concerned 
that she has something better than Germany to 
offer them. 

But I must not allow my military article 
to stray too far into politics, however closely 
these are allied with military affairs. My 
last point will be that a great effort to drive 
the enemy out of the Crimea is a_ probability 








THE RUSSO-FINNISH ARMISTICE NEGOTIATIONS : 


ROUTE, THE PETSAMO NICKEL - MINES, AND THE 
ADJUSTMENTS CEDED TO RUSSIA IN MARCH 1940, 


The Finns have been wrigeling over Russia's proposed armistice terms since March 1. 
In brief, they comprised a break with Germany and the internment of German troops 
and warships, Russia offering to assist ; the re-establishment of the Finn-Soviet Treaty 
of 1940; and the immediate return of Soviet and Allied prisoners of war and interned 
civilians. Our map clarifies the military and economic situation, where on the 


Norwegian frontier are seven German divisions. 


final If this reasoning is on the right lines, it serves to 
war emphasise more than ever the importance of the invasion 
An now being planned under the directions of General 
some Eisenhower. It shows how much depends upon its success. 





A MAP SHOWING THE would 


POSITION OF THE GERMAN ARMY IN FINLAND, THE WINTER IRON-ORE 
FRONTIER 


of the near future. The recovery of the Crimea 
exercise a very important influence 
upon the future of the campaign in Southern 
Russia. The Crimea has been invaluable to 
the Germans in covering their sea-lines against 
superior Russian naval strength. In Russian 
hands it would advance the bases of the 
Black Sea Fleet and provide first-class airfields. 
The combination of the two might make it 
impossible for the enemy to use any part of 
the Black Sea. At the same time, Russia's 
own communications would be very greatly im- 
proved. I should expect a heavy attack upon the 
peninsula to form part of the next phase of the 


.Russian offensive. 
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MARSHAL 


Russian generalship throughout the war, whether in retreat or attack, has been superb, 
as the astonished Germans have found to their cost, and prominent among Russian 
Generals stands Marshal Ivan Koniev (or Konev), who was promoted to Marshal by 
Stalin only about a month ago as the result of his dramatic encirclement and 
systematic destruction of the German Eighth Army at Korsun, almost a more severe 
military blow to Germany than the recapture of Stalingrad. Back in 1942, Koniev was 
hailed as the hero of Kalinin, and the man who held the Germans at bay for so 
long at Smolensk. Even then he had earned a reputation as a daring commander. In 
October 1943, in command of the Second Ukrainian Army, he again showed his 
qualities by storming and capturing the regional centre of Dnepropetrovsk and other 
towns. He followed up this victory by the storming and capture of “Kirgvograd, 
thus paving the way to the final annihilation of the enefny Eighth Army at Korsun. 
Before this, however, he had fought vigorous defensive battles around Bielgorod, 


PorTRalIr BY 


IVAN KONIEV, ONE OF RUSSIA’S MOST OUTSTANDING GENERALS AND THE VICTOR 
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OF KORSUN. 


shared in the capture of Kharkov, and then fought his way to Poltava and Kremen 
chug, thus reaching the Dnieper. During that campaign, his men gained the tradition 
of having developed a certain style of tactics. Marshal Koniev and his brilliant 
colleague, Marshal Rotmistrov, are past-magters of what they call the Stalin warfare 
of manceuvre. Since his Second Ukrainian Army's creation, Koniev'’s campaigns have 
been characterised by swift, oblique movements, flanking attacks, and a skilful use 
of the element of surprise. He likes to talk of ‘ symphoni yperations, and 
directing a battle usually from an advanced position—he has been slightly wounded 
several times——-he co-ordinates all the weapons at his disposal with precision, making 
particularly skilful use of Stormoviks, his “* flying tanks.’’ His execution of the 
operations which led to the “ pocket" of over 75,000 men of the Eighth Army, 
who died or surrendered to a man, was masterly to a degree and not only destroyed 
an entire army but made German strategy look foolish 


Proressor Artuur Paw 
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‘ SOVIET TANK-BORNE DETACHMENT ON \ FIGHTING ASSIGNMENT : ADVANCING UPHILI RUSSIAN PRISONERS ARE MADE TO WORK FOR THE GERMAN ARMY: HERE ARE SOME 
THROUGH TREE-COVERED TERRAIN, BUILDING A NEW RAILWAY LINE. 

At least a million men are now locked in fierce battles between the Western positions captured by the Red Army recently before these lines are read. Still 
and Southern Ukraine, where the long German front is rapidly crumbling despite further to the east, troops of the First Ukrainian Army, driving on from 
all Manstein’s efforts at stabilising. Tarnopol, the important pre-1939 Polish town, Kazatin, are closing in on Vinnitsa—-on the second railway to Rumania. At 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN RUSSIA: WEATHER CONDITIONS 
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AND MULES ARE USEFUL OVER MUDDY AND 


TROOPS IN THE FRONT 


WATERLOGGED GROUND: 
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MUD AND SLUSH, REMINISCENT 
ITALY TO-DAY, MAKES MOVEMENT 
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SLEDGES ARE USED TO CONVEY FOOD SUPPLIES TO THE GERMANS AT THE FRONI 
LINE. AN EASY METHOD THROUGH SNOW. 3 
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the southern end of this long front a hundred-mile breach has been forced across 
the River Ingulets and the forces of the Third Ukrainian Front, under the 
command of General Malinovsky, have swept down to the south-west in the | 


75 miles to the east, 
railways, is severely 
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A GERMAN CATERPILLAR MOTOR-CYCLE IN USE ON THE RUSSIAN FRONT: THESE VEHICLES HAVE BEEN SPECIALLY 2 
DESIGNED FOR COVERING LONG DISTANCES OVER SNOW-COVERED TERRAIN. 
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ny 4 A, MARTELL BRANDY CASE IS PUT TO A NOVEL USE ON THE 
ee” d RUSSIAN NORTHERN FRONT: A GERMAN SIGNALLER USES IT 
bi % FOR HIS FIELD TELEPHONE. 
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ONT 4 SWIFT-MOVING SLEIGHS—PROPELLER DRIVEN—CARRY RED ARMY SHOCK TROOPS, IN WINTER i _ “Sa 
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3 A SNOWSTORM MAKES ADVANCE DIFFICULT FOR THIS GERMAN SUPPLY COLUMN: 
4 WINTER IN RUSSIA IS NO SINECURE. 
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4E + GERMAN SOLDIERS RETREATING WESTWARDS BEFORE THE SMASHING RED ARMY { 7” CONGESTION ON THE ROADS MADE BY THE RETREATING GERMANS THIS CAUSES 

‘ ADVANCE IN THE BERDICHEV AREA, NOW IN RUSSIAN HANDS. z f THE ENEMY TO LOSE MUCH EQUIPMENT AND ARMAMENT 
Still direction of Nikolaiev—and that of Odessa. Although the spring thaw is supplies appear to have broken down in some places. and the Luftwaffe has 
‘om confining the fighting to the main roads, it is not preventing the Russians been dropping fuel containers by parachute along the roads Many of these 
At from breaking across open country and outflanking the enemy. Congestion on have fallen into the Russian lines. The “ big squeeze described by one 
ross the roads is the cause of the Germans losing much equipment and armament, correspondent as “the biggest Soviet offensive of the war'’—which the Germans 






and the advancing Red Army .is finding tanks, trucks, and huge troop-carriers, have been trying to avoid for months, has started, and so far it is succeeding 
used by the motorised infantry, bogged down and abandoned intact. Fuel all along the line 
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AIR VICE-MARSHAL J. H. D’ALBIAC. 





CAPT. F. J. WALKER, C.B., D.S.O. 
Commanding the Second Escort Group of surface 
escort ships, Captain Walker was one of the 
three naval officers mentioned by Mr. A. V. 
Alexander in the House recently. His group 
has been outstanding, both in special operations 
and in the defence of convoys. It has accounted 
for seventeen U-boats to date. These escort 
groups are composed of just a few ships each. 
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COMMANDER A. A. TAIT, D.S.O. 
The late Commander A. A. Tait was the second 
of the three naval officers mentioned by 
Mr. Alexander in connection with the destruction 
of U-boats. He was in command of the Third 
British Escort Group throughout most of its 
history which has been particularly successful 
mainly in protecting convoys. He was killed in 
action shortly after scoring his final success. 
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COM. P. W. GRETTON, D.S.O. 
The Seventh British Escort Group, under the 
command of mmander Gretton, was also 
mentioned by Mr. Alexander as having been 
particularly successful, mainly in protecting 
convoys against attacks by U-boats. The First 
Lord said that sloops, destroyers, and escort vessels 
of the Royal and Canadian Navies and U.S. 
escort carriers played a very important part. 


CAPTAIN G. D. BELBEN. 

The captain of the famous cruiser “‘ Penelope,” 
lost off the Nettuno beachhead, was Captain 
George Devereaux Belben, who served in the 
“Penelope” of the last war—a light cruiser. 
He died with his ship. A painting of the gallant 
cruiser appears on pages 322-323. She fought 
from Norway to the Dodecanese, but Captain 


_ Belben was her commander only fairly recently. - 
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Appointed Deputy Commander, Mediterranean 

Allied Tactical Air Force, Air Vice-Marshal John 

Henry D’Albiac has been Air Officer commanding 

the home-based Second Tactical Air Force of 

the R.A.F. since its formation last year. Pre- 

viously he commanded an R.A.F. group responsible 
for light and medium bomber operations. 
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VICE-ADMIRAL F. H. PEGRAM. 
The Fourth Sea Lord, Vice-Admiral Pegram, 
lied on March 8. In June 1939, he had been 
appointed to command the cruiser “‘ Glasgow ”’ 
as Commodore of the S. American Division, but 
“ Glasgow ’* remained in home waters and in 1940 
took part in the Norwegian campeign. Later he 
went as Commodore to the South Atlantic. 
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LT.-GENERAL SIR E. L. MORRIS. 
General Morris has been appointed G.O.C.-in-C., 
Northern Command, in place of Lieut.-General 
Sir T. R. Eastwood, vernor and C.-in-C., 
Gibraltar. He has been Chief of the General 
Staff, India, since 1942; Director of Staff Duties, 
War Office, from 1939-40, and previous to that 
Brigadier, General Staff, Northern Command. 
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LT.-GENERAL E. C. A. SCHREIBER. 
General Schreiber has been appointed G.O.C.-in-C., 
South-Eastern Command, in place of Lieut.-General 
Swayne. General Schreiber has been G.O.C.-in-C., 
Western Command since 1942. From 1938-39 
he was Brigadier, R.A., Southern Command, and 
before that G.S.O.1., Senior Officers’ School, 

heerness. 








MR. K. C. GANDAR DOWER. 


Mr. Gandar Dower who is reported missing, 


believed drowned in February, played tennis, 
lawn tennis, Rugby and Eton fives, squash 
rackets, and billiards for Cambridge. He won 


the amateur squash rackets championship at the 
Bath Club in 1938, and played lawn tennis for 
Great Britain. 








M. PIERRE PUCHEU. 
The former Vichy Minister of the Interior, 
M. Pierre Pucheu, has been sentenced to death 
for treason. He has appealed aeainst the sen- 
tence, but this appeal can only be made on a 
point of law and cannot result in any modification 
of the sentence. All that the Appeal Court can 
do is to order a new trial if thought fit. 
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AIR VICE-MARSHAL W. ELLIOT. 
The new Air Of'cer Commanding R.A.F. Station, 
Gibraltar, is Air Vice-Marshal Elliot, who served 
at various places in the Middle East during and 
after the last war. During the Battle of Britain 
he served on the operations staff of Fighter 
Command. He has been Director of Plans at 
the Air Ministry since 1942. 








MR. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 
The author and creator of “Captain Kettle,” 
Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne, died on March 10 at the age 


of seventy-eight. In crder to learn his subject— 
the sea—he travelled extensively, making it a 
rule to cover 10,000 miles each vear. He was 
a keen bie-game shot. The saga of Kettle 
continued for some forty years. 

















MAJOR-GENERAL D. G. WATSON. 
General Watson has been appointed G.O.C.-in-C., 
Western Command, in place of Lieut.-General 
Schreiber. General Watson is fifty-five; he 
was a constructional engineer in Brazil in 1914, 
and came home to enlist as a private. He served 
in the ranks for six months. General Watson 

is married and has one son. 


LT.-GENERAL J. G. DES R. SWAYNE. 
General Swayne is to be Chief of Staff, India. 
He has been G.O.C.-in-C., South-Eastern Com- 
mand, since 1942. He commanded the Ist. Battn. 
Royal Northumberland Fusiliers from 1935-37: 
was Chief Instructor, Staff College, Camberley 
and Minley from 1937-39. He was born on 

July 3, 1890. 
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H.H. THE MAHARAJAH OF KASHMIR. 
The Maharajah of Kashmir has accepted the 
invitation of the Viceroy to attend the War 
Cabinet as a Representative of India with. Sir 
Firoz Khan Noon. His Highness is in the nine- 
teenth year of his rule over what is in area the 
largest Indian State. The Kashmir State Forces 

are giving invaluable assistance in the war. 
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DR. A. W. POLLARD. 
Formerly Keeper of Printed Books in the British 
Museum and an eminent  bibliographer, Dr. 
Pcllard died recently. He was honorary secretary 
of the Bibliographical Society for forty years, 
and editor of the “Library.” He was a great 
student of Chaucer and Shakespeare. He joined 
the British Museum in 1883 and left it in 1924. 
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BATTLE-SCARRED, H.M. SUBMARINE ‘“‘ STUBBORN ’”’ COMES HOME AFTER A SERIES 
OF AMAZING ADVENTURES. ALONGSIDE HER IS H.N.M.S. “* NARVIC.” 

It was during Lieut. Duff’s first operational command in the qubmarine “ Stubborn” that he torpedoed 

two of an enemy convoy. “Stubborn” was depth-charged and her after-hydroplanes—used for 

obtaining the desired depth—were jammed at hard-a-dive; the starboard propeller was out of «ction. 

and a tank used for quick diving was inadvertently flooded. ‘“‘We went whistling down,” said 


Lieut. Duff. “and were dangerously deep before I could pull up by blowing ballast, and regain. trim 


KING PETER 
CAIRO, WITH HIS FIANCEE, PRIN 


GEN. EISENHOWER PRESENTS A BELT OF HONOUR TO CADET 


WADSWORTH IN THE SANDHURST PASSING-OUT PARADE. 


General Eisenhower, Supreme Allied Commander, took the passing-out 

parade of Cadets who, at Sandhurst, have qualified as officers of the Royal 

Armoured Corps. He gave them the parting wish that he might renew 

their acquaintance “somewhere east of the Rhine.” It was General 

Eisenhower who buckled on the Sam Browne belts presented to outstanding 
cadets in place of the former swords of honour. 


The King of Yugoslavia arrived in 


his Minister of the Interior. The K 


visited his 


e; 


¢ 


* 
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GENERAL MACARTHUR (PEAKED CAP) INSPECTS THE MANUS ISLAND BEACHHEAD IN THE 
ADMIRALTY GROUP JUST AFTER THE ISLAND'S CAPTURE ON FEBRUARY 29. 


General Douglas MacArthur and Colonel Holt (next to the General) of the First Cavalry Division, recently 

paid a visit to Manus Island in the Admiralty Group The island had only just been occupied by the 

Allies when MacArthur arrived, and he is shown here watching members of the invasion force transport 

ammunition from the shore to the nearby front lines General MacArthur is always right on the spot, 
and, wherever vossible, directs his campaigns almost from the actual battlefield. 





OF YUGOSLAVIA, 


With him were M. Puritch, his Prime Minister, and M. Militchevitch, 


to put an end to the dissensions which are depriving Yugoslavia of 
a united resistance to the enemy. 
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MANY PARTS OF THE 
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OF WITH HER COMMANDING OFFICER, 
» R.N., CENTRE-RIGHT. 


The men scrambled through narrow openings in 


MEMBERS THE CREW OF ~~ STUBBORN, 


LIEUT. A. A. DUFF, D.S.C. 


by rushing all hands aft to bring up the bow.” 
watertight bulkheads heaped like a collapsed Rugby scrum in the aftermost compartment. ‘“ Stubborn ”’ 
then surfaced, out of control, and again dived; surfaced once more in sight of the enemy, and 
finally went into such a steep dive that she hit bottom, bounced four times and came to rest. 
Her last surfacing was made at an angle of 70 degrees, but she came home 





UNITED 
MEN ON THE 


STATES CORRESPONDENT IN 
FIFTH ARMY CASSINO 


ITALY, 
FRONT 


MKS. 
TALKS 


HEMINGWAY, 
SERVICE 


BACK IN ENGLAND FROM 


CESS ALEXANDRA OF GREECE. TO 


this country by air on March !!. Mrs. Hemingway — Martha Collhorn, and wife of the famous American author 

is acting as United States correspondent in Italy. She covered the Civil 

War in Spain, and is here shown talking to Service men on the Fifth Army 

front near Cassino. Correspondents in the war zones have a tough, and 

sometimes dangerous time, and women among their ranks are rare. 
Mrs. Hemingway has roughed it with the best. 


ing’s return will, it is hoped, help 


Soon after his arrival King Peter 
fiancée. 
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THREE NEW JUDGES ARE KNIGHTED (L. TO R.) MR. ALFRED THOMPSON DENNING; 
MR. HUBERT JOSEPH WALLINGTON; AND MR. HENRY WILLIAM BARNARD, 
The King has approved that the honour of knighthood be nferred upon Mr. H. J. Wallington 
Mr. A. T. Denning, and Mr. H. Barnard, on their appointment a tices of the High Court of Justice 
Mr. Wallington and Mr. Denning have mainly practised the Kir Bench side, while Mr. Barnard 
has been attached to the Probate and Divorce Div [ The three, in a rdance with the 
Lord Chancellor's direction, be attached to t P and A ralty Division. 
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IN MEMORIAM ~ H.M 


The cruiser ‘‘ Penelope,"’ whose loss at the Nettuno beachhead was announced | alongside. whilst the repair work went on without interruption. The more serious c 
by Mr. Alexander in the House recently, was one of the best-known of British holes were plugged, and ‘‘ Penelope,"’ unescorted and with only one of her main F 
men-of-war. Damaged in Admiral Vian's action in March 1942, when a few armament turrets functioning, set sail for Gibraltar on schedule. She beat off s 
small cruisers drove off an Italian battleship and four heavy cruisers, she was, six further air attacks, and, with her ammunition almost gone, reached harbour t 
for a fortnight, the chief target for the Luftwaffe’s attack on Malta. During without casualties or damage. Her commander during this time was Captain I 
that time she received 2000 splinter-holes from near misses and became known A. D. Nicholl. ‘ Penelope's"’ refitting was done in America, from where she r 
as ‘‘H.M.S. Pepperpot.’" At the height of the attack all hands, including stewards | returned to fight again in the Mediterranean. She fought in the Dodecanese, I 
and cooks, helped to feed the guns, unloading ammunition from lighters | where she played her part in the destruction of an enemy troop convoy; she t 
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Mi—H.M.S. ““PENELOPE.” 


serious came to the support of the Army at Salerno, and carried out bombardments of smaller guns; six 2l-in. torpedo tubes in triple mounts and one aircraft with 
y main Pantellaria, Lampedusa, and Sicily. Under the command of Captain Belben one catapult She cost /1,290,787 to build Cruisers of this class have a 
cat off she again went in to the support of the Army, at the Nettuno beachhead, and displacement which is generally considered the minimum for ocean-going efficiency 
arbour there her long list of heroic actions came to an end, for she was lost As and an armament adequate for dealing with raiders of the armed mercantile 
aptain Mr. Alexander said of her, ‘‘a great ship with a wonderful record in this war.” type ‘’ Penelope,”’ however, took on anything that crossed her path, and 
re she ‘Penelope "’ was a 5270-ton cruiser of the ‘‘ Arethusa”™ class, completed in her many successes were due to the fine seamanship of her officers and crew. 
sanese, November 1936 Her complement as 450, her length 500 ft. (w.l.), and her It was to these same officers and men that M Forester dedicated his 
r; she beam 51 ft. She carried six 6-in., eight 4-in. A.-A., two 3-pounder, and seven remarkable book, “ The Ship."’ 


rR Specrat Artist, C. E. Turner 
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THREE DEVASTATING RAIDS ON BERLIN: 
NOW SAID TO BE ONE VAST RUIN. 
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HAS BEEN DESCRIBED 
BY FORTRESSES AND 


CAPITAL IS DEAD! IT AS A 


FACTORY AREA ATTACKED 


BERLIN AS THE 
IS ONE 


‘ 





MARCH &: 
AT ERKNER, 


DAYLIGHT 
PLANT (TOP, 


RAID OF 
LEFT) 


BOMBERS APPROACHING 
125 ENEMY FIGHTERS 


rHE 
BEARINGS 


U.S. THE 


WERF 


V.K.F. 
DESTROYED 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


“GIGANTIC POMPEII.” 
LIBERATORS ON MARCH 6. 


t PY 


AIRCRAFT 
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BOMBS FROM U.S. EIGHTH AIR FORCE STRIKING INDUSTRIAL TARGETS 
AT BERLIN ON MARCH 6, WHEN 176 ENEMY FIGHTERS WERE SHOT DOWN. 


HERE 


q >» 
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SAME V.K.F. 
FORTRESSES 


AIRCRAFT-BEARINGS 
HAD SENT THE 


I5 MILES FROM BERLIN, 
IN FIRE AND SMOKE. 


rHe 
WHEN 


PLANT AT ERKNER, 
FACTORY AREA UP 





MARCH 6: FORTRESSES THE MAIN 


ESCORTED BY FIGHTERS. 


ON MONDAY, 
BERLIN, 


THE EIGHTH AIR FORCE RAID 
AND LIBERATORS BOMBING 


The sequence of U.S. daylight raids on Berlin on March 6, 8 and 9, when bomb 
after bomb rained down through a layer of clouds on the heart of Berlin, had a 
remarkable sequel in the enemy fighter defences. On the first visit the Eighth Air 
Force was furiously attacked by German fighters. The U.S. lost sixty-eight bombers 
and eleven fighters, but they shot down 176 of the enemy. On Wednesday, 8th, 
fewer German fighters were encountered, though the raiders were more numerous. 
The U.S. lost thirty-eight bombers and sixteen fighters. The Germans lost 125. 
On the 9th, another equally big daylight raid took place, but the U.S. lost only 


LOOMS INTO VIEW AS U.S. HEAVY BOMBERS DEVASTATE 
CAPITAL ON MARCH 6, WHEN ENEMY FIGHTER LOSSES TOTALLED 176. 


REICH SPORTS STADIUM (CENTRE) 


THE GERMAN 


seven bombers and one fighter. No enemy machines challenged the Allied fighters. 
Further raids on Saturday and Sunday (lIth and 12th) failed to entice the enemy 
fighters. They preferred to see their cities devastated rather than risk their Luftwaffe. 
Air authorities have stated that the German air defences, both fighters and guns, 
are already inadequate to protect even the 600-mile air route to Berlin. Whatever 
the reasons, the Luftwaffe left Thursday's attack on Berlin and Friday's on Minster 
severely alone. The long-range escort-fighter is the key to the disaster which con- 
fronts Germany. 
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i ills. | A DRAMA OF THE SEAS: PRISONERS 
AND CAPTORS JUMP FOR SAFETY. 














TARGETS 
T DOWN. 













































TAKEN FROM THE DECK OF 

THE SINKING SHIP: MEN 

ARE SEEN BEING HELPED 

TO SAFETY WITH THE AID 
OF LIFE-LINES. 
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+ THE AMERICAN LANDING CRAFT SINKS AFTER PRISONERS AND 
f SHIP’S OFFICERS—SEEN ON THE ROCKS-—-HAVE SCRAMBLED TO 
SAFETY. SOME WERE, HOWEVER, LATER SWEPT AWAY. 
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HE American landing 
craft 349, conveying 
German prisoners from the 
Anzio beachhead to Naples, 
was battered to pieces re- 
cently on an island off the 
coast of Italy. The ship 
was anchored in the lee of 
the island, sheltering from 
the terrific storm which 
raged, but the changing 
wind caused the landing 
craft to drag anchor and she 
was driven on to the rocks. 
American and British sol- 
diers, prisoners and some 
members of the crew, man- 
aged to jump from the deck 
to the cliff-face, but some 
naval officers and prisoners 
could not make the leap be- 
fore the ship broke ig two. 
They did, however, by 
means of floats, reach some 
rocks, where they were 
marooned, and before many 
could be taken off by life- 
line some were swept away 
by the force of the huge 
waves. Italian natives of 
the island helped with the 
life-lines. 
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= THE SCENE AS THE SHIP LURCHES ON TO THE ROCKS: MEN CLING TO THE RAILS, 
Z WHILST TWO PRISONERS SLIDE HELPLESSLY ACROSS THE DECK. 


ASTATE 


ighters. 
enemy 
itwaffe. 
| guns, 
hatever 
Aiinster 
h con- 
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BROKE UP ON THE # 











THE LANDING CRAFT, AFTER DRAGGING HER ANCHOR, IS BATTERED AGAINST MEN ARE SEEN JUMPING TO SAFETY JUST BEFORE THE SHIP { 
ee , ROCKS. THERE WAS NO PANIC, AND EACH MAN CALMLY TOOK HIS TURN, } 


THE ROCKS OF A SMALL ISLAND OFF THE ITALIAN COAST. 
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“ILS NE PASSERONT PAS!” CAPTAIN PAUL TRIQUET, THE FRENCH-CANADIAN HERO OF ORTONA, IN THE 


On December 14, Captain (now Acting Major) Paul Triquet's company of the 
Royal 22me Regiment, with the support of a squadron of a *Canadian 
Armoured Regiment, was given the task of crossing a deep gully and securing 
Casa Berardi. The capture of the key road-junction on the main Ortona- 
Orsogna lateral was entirely dependent on securing the hamlet of Casa 
Berardi. Both this and the gully in front of it had been turned by the Germans into 


DRAWN BY 


ovr Speciat Artist, Captain Bryan De GRrineav, 


formidable strong-points defended by infantry and tanks. Difficulties were- 
encountered from the outset. The gully was held in strength, and on 
approaching it the force came under extremely heavy fire from machine-guns 
and mortars. All the company officers and 50 per cent. of the men were 
killed or wounded. ‘“ Showing superb contempt for the enemy," says the 
official citation in which Captain Triquet was awarded the first V.C. given 


FROM DETAILS SUPPLIED py Carprain Matruew Hotto 





War CormresPONDENT OF THE CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION, 


- -~ 


GULLY ACTION WHERE SUPERB LEADERSHIP AND 


for gallantry in Italy, and the second V.C. won by a Canadian in this war 
‘Captain Triquet went round reorganising the remainder and encouraging 
them with the words, ‘Never mind them. They can't shoot.’"’ Later, his 
strength reduced to two sergeants and fifteen men, he placed them in a defensive 
perimeter and passed the famous battle-cry of Verdun, “ Ils ne passeront pas!" 
Our drawing shows the gallant handful of Captain Triquet’s company, with the 


WHO WAS PRESENT AT THE Battie oF Ortona 
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es 


COURAGE, ON DECEMBER 14, GAINED HIM THE V.C. 


surviving Sherman tanks, having fought their way through the steep gully 
into the outskirts of Casa Berardi. The Captain is the figure in the right 
centre, and is calling out ‘‘ Ils ne passeront pas!'' (They shall not pass !) 
The famous cross-roads overlooking Ortona can be seen on the horizon left of 
the ruined hamlet. The whole gully presented a mass of shell-holes, shell-torn 
trees and desolation 
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THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC: 
JAPANESE BASES BLASTED. 


ILLl 








TINIAN ISLAND, IN| THE MARIANAS, 1S BOMBED BY CARRIER-BASED AMERICAN BOMBERS: 
PILLARS OF SMOKE RISE FROM THE JAPANESE AIRFIELD SET IN THE SUGAR-CANE FIELDS. 
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“ 


LEFT, 
LARGE 


HARBOUR,” BLASTED BY AMERICAN BOMBERS : 
CENTRE FOREGROUND, ETEN IS., A 


TRUK, JAPAN’S “* PEARL 


SUPPLY AND REPAIR’ BASE; AIR BASE. 


TRUK NOTE 
ERRATIC 


HARBOUR: 
COURSE, 


"PLANES 
WAKES, 


BLAST A 
ONE 


U.S, NAVAL 


JAPANESE TANKER IN 
THE TORPEDO : 


OF WHICH FOLLO 


The official statement from Washington on the heavy U.S. attack on Truk, Japan's 
Central Pacific bastion, announced that ‘ The Pacific Fleet has returned in Truk the 
visit made by the Japanese Fleet [to Pearl Harbour) on December 7, 1941, and has 
effected a partial settlement of the debt." Hundreds of American carrier-based ‘planes 
blasted the islands making up this great enemy naval base in the Carolines, sinking 
twenty-three ships in the harbour and doing tremendous damage to the air base 


DUBLON Is. 


TRATED LONDON 


ad 
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A CLOSE-UP OF THE JAPANESE BASE AT PONAPE, JUST EAST OF TRUK, WHERE 
AMERICAN AIRCRAFT HAVE MADE FREQUENT ATTACKS RECENTLY. 
3 
A of 


s 


IN THE CENTRE OF THE TRUK ISLANDS IS UMAM 
GUARDS THE ENEMY BASE FROM AIR ATTACK, 


THIS LANDING-STRIP ISLAND, 


WHICH 


on Eten Island, enemy installations on Dublon Island and Fefan Island and the 
landing-strip on Umam Island, which is situated in the centre of the Truk group 
and guards the base from air attack. The week in which this great attack took 
place (February 14-20) was the worst for the Japanese since the war began: besides 
Truk, Ponape, in the Carolines, Tinian, in the Marianas, many atolls in the Marshalls 
were blasted from the air, whilst the sea and land forces had many successes. 
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THE WAR AMID ITALIAN SNOWS AND 
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TWO CANADIAN SKI-TROOP RELIEF PARTY TROOPERS REACH A STRANDED BRITISH RECCE OUTPOST 


IN THE ITALIAN MOUNTAINS. THIS MOUNTAIN TOWN WAS COMPLETELY CUT OFF BY DEEP SNOW. 


low. Apart from the Canadians, there is more than a sprinkling of men in British regiments 
who were accustomed every year to visit certain winter resorts in the Alps, or in the Abruzzi 


THE SEVEREST WINTER EVER KNOWN IN ITALY HAS GIVEN CANADIAN SKI- 
TROOPERS THEIR CHANCE: TAKING URGENT SUPPLIES TO AN OUTPOST. 


The exceptionally severe winter in Italy, which has consistently held up operations on the Fifth 
and Eighth Army fronts, has brought into requisition a few companies of Canadian volunteer 


NEW GUINEA’S TROPICAL HEATS. 


2 
ae 


| 
| 
ski-troopers. These have saved the authorities considerable trouble in trail-breaking. These men Mountains in Italy, or in a dozen and one places which attracted visitors who wished to ski or 


have travelled long distances in the mountains to —s relief to stranded Recce parties in the 
Italian mountains, where, with roads blocked by many feet of snow, their supplies had run very 


THE FAMOUS “ PIMPLE” IN NORTHERN NEW GUINEA, SHOWING AUSTRALIAN INFANTRYMEN NATIVES 


ON THEIR WAY TO ¢€ APTURE. SHAGGY RIDGE. THEY TOOK IT AFTER TWO HOURS’ FIGHTING. 


podes, namely, in New Guinea, one of the hottest spots on this earth, a volcanic and most fertile 
country, occupied largely by vast virgin forests. Our pictures show Australian troops on their way 
to take Bogadjim, in Northern New Guinea, where for two months their progress was barred by 
Jap sharp-shooters at what is known as “‘ Green Snipers’ Pimple.” It stands, a sheer 100 ft. ridge, 


and 


skate or toboggan or all three. These pictures serve to show the extremely severe weather 
conditions which have checked all operations on the Italian fronts. 





CARRYING A WOUNDED MAN IN THE TROPICAL HEAT DOWN THE DECLIVITY 
OF SHAGGY RIDGE TO THE ADVANCED DRESSING-STATION. 
From the snow and ice of the Italian mountains here we turn to other operations at the Anti- | over the northern end of Shaggy Ridge, 5600 ft. above sea-level. Following one of the biggest 


sustained artillery and dive-bombing barrages of the South-West Pacific war, Australian 
infantrymen literally clawed their way through fire to the crest of the crag. They captured it in 
two hours. The Japs are almost entirely expelled now from New Cuinea, except for one site on 
the coast, and are cut off from supplies. 
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THE NEWS IN PICTURES: 








fHE SPITFIRE WITH EXTENDED WING-TIPS: THE LATEST MODIFICATION TO THE FAMOUS 
VICKERS ARMSTRONG SUPERMARINE SPITFIRE. 


Spitfires may now be seen with a variety of changeable features. Apart from carrying one or two 

radiators, and normal or pointed fins and rudders, the most important modifications are to be seen 

in the shape of the familiar elliptical wings. For low-altitude fighting, the clipped-wing version is 

often used, and now, in this new edition, the high-altitude fighter is equipped with extended wings 
for its work in the rarefied upper air. 





THE R.A.F.’S 12,000-LB. BOMB SEEN IN COMPARISON WITH THOSE OF SMALLER WEIGHT. 
THESE NEW MONSTERS HAVE ALREADY BEEN USED WITH DEVASTATING EFFECT. 


The R.A.F.’s 12,000-lb. “‘ factory buster ” bomb contains a weight of high explosive equal to about 
forty naval torpedoes, and an interesting feature of the monster is the giant fin attached to the 
tail Both the 8000-lb. and the 4000-lb. dispensed with fins, but they may be considered necessary 
to ensure proper detonation with the 12,000-pounders. It has to be made extremely strong, to 


withstand enormous strains imposed as the bomb falls. 


¥ 





AN ENEMY MERCHANTMAN, TORPEDOED BY BEAUFIGHTERS, IS FIRST THE. CENTRE 


OF CONCEN®RATED CANNON FIRE FROM ALL ANGLES. 


Beaufighters of R.A.F. Coastal Command, escorted by Spitfires of the Air Defence of Great Britain, 

made two attacks on enemy shipping off the Dutch coast recently and scored a torpedo hit on a 

medium-sized merchant vessel. In the first assault the ship was raked with cannon fire and was 

later found to have been abandoned by her escort vessels. During the second attack the merchantman 
was again hit by cannon fire and also by two torpedoes. 
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SEA, LAND AND AIR WARFARE. 
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A NEW UNITED STATES PT (PATROL TORPEDO) BOAT READY FOR ACTION: THE SNAGGLE- 
TOOTHED FACE PAINTED ON HER BOW IS AMUSING, 
Looking like sore hideous marine monster, with a shark-like mouth painted on her bow, this recently- 
launched United States Navy PT (Patrol torpedo) boat is ready to go into action. This new craft, 
built in a shipyard in the Eastern U.S., is 80 ft. long and carries six guns. Recently, two PT boats 
were credited with shooting down four Japanese bombers whilst beating off a force of thirty eremy 
bombers off the west coast of New Britain Island, in the South-West Pacific. 
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THE “RIPPLE PANZER’’: A NEW KIND OF ARMOUR-PLATE FOR TANKS, RIPPLE STEEL, 
IS CLAIMED BY BERLIN TO FRUSTRATE STICKY BOMBS. 


Berlin has been talking recently about a new kind of armour-plate called ripple steel, which is being 

used in the construction of tanks. rman’s claim for this latest invention is that sticky bombs 

will not adhere to the surface but just “ripple” off, to burn themselves out harmlessly on the 

ground. This picture shows General Heinz Guderian, second from right, the Nazi’s chief Panzer 
expert, inspecting one of these “ Ripple Panzers.” 





AN INVASION AS SEEN FROM THE AIR? AN UNUSUAL PICTURE OF LANDING CRAFT 
STREAKING, UNDER SMOKE-SCREEN COVER, TOWARDS THEIR OBJECTIVE. 
What does an invasion look like? We need only glance at the above picture to know the answer. 
although it would be difficult to guess what these strange little black heads with streaky white tails 
are unless we were told. The black dots are landing craft, filled with U.S. Marine assault troops, 
zig~zagging towards the beach of Engebi Island during the attack on the Eniwetok Atoll in the 
M 


farshal!s The white tail is the wake of each little shir. 
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A NEW PLAN FOR THE CITY OF LONDON: 
DRAWINGS NOW ON EXHIBITION. 
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REPLANNING THE CITY OF LONDON: AN AIR VIEW OF THE PROPOSED CENTRE. 
THE PLAN IS THAT OF MR. KENNETH LINDY AND MR. P. WINTON LEWIS. 


An exhibition of drawings illustrating a suggestion for the replanning of the City of 
London by Mr. Kenneth Lindy and Mr. B. A. P. Winton Lewis is now open at 
the Incorporated Association of Architects and Surveyors’ rooms, 75, Eaton Place. 
The new plan is no more than a sketch proposal, but it has many interesting 
features. It deals primarily with the traffic problem, aiming at the more even 


distribution of public transport through the City; the authors suggest new east-to-west 
[Continued below. 


WREN AVENUE, LEADING TO ST. PAUL'S, It IS PROPOSED TO SURROUND 
THE CATHEDRAL BY A LARGE ELLIPTICAL OPEN SPACE, 
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VIEW OF THE RESTORED GUILDHALL, WHICH WOULD FORM THE CENTRE OF A NEW i POOL STREET STATION: THE RAILWAY LINES AND PLATFORMS TO BE UNDER 
GROUP OF HIGH CORPORATION BUILDINGS. GROUND ; BUILDINGS ON TOP, WITH LANDING SPACE FOK GYROPLANES ABOVE, 


Continued .| 
traffic routes, and a ring road to the east of the Bank, by means of which they bisected north and south by a developed King Street and Queen Street leading up 


hope to provide a “ comparatively regular and evenly distributed grid of thoroughfares to Guildhall, which would form the centre of a new group of high Corporation 
for public transport, dividing the City into reasonable walking areas which are in | buildings Another interesting suggestion is that for the remodelling of Liverpool 
addition served by underground stations.” Of the plans for the redevelopment of Street and Broad Street Stations This would place the railway lines and platforms 
special areas, the chief is that by which St. Paul's is surrounded by a large elliptical | underground; on top of them would be new hotel and office buildings, high above 


r 
open space which is prolonged eastwards to the Bank. This central Axis would be | which, in turn, would be landing platforms for a gyroplane passenger service, 
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GERMAN VANDALISM IN ITALY: 
MANY FAMOUS 


“THE MADONNA AND CHILD, WITH ALESSANDRA BENTIVOGLIO’’; BY BERNARDINO 
. LUINI (1475-? ?). 


“THE CRUCIFIXION’; BY VAN DYCK (1599-1641). 


A PORTRAIT OF LOUVET, BY FRANCOIS HUBERT DROUAIS (1727-1775). A PORTRAIT OF HIS DAUGHTER; A DRAWING BY RIBERA (1588-1656). 


In direct contrast to the Allied appreciation of art and history—-witness our Montesano at Livardi, near Nola, where the whole collection remained until its 
commander's hesitation in attacking Monte Cassino—the Germans are con- almost total destruction by incendiarists on September 30 last. Writing in 
tinually giving proof of their utter disregard for the preservation of historic ‘“The Burlington Magazine,"’ Mr. Christopher Norris says: ‘‘ Of the papers 
monuments and works of art. Terrible tales of their vandalism come from stored and lost—comprising, to quote but a few only, the registers of the 
Russia, and now many of the priceless treasures for which Italy has so long Svevan, Angevin, Aragonese, Vice-Regal, and Bourbon chancelleries, the great 


been famous have been destroyed, wantonly, and without reason by the Nazi bulk of the Archivio Farnese (political section), the entire Museo Storico 


vandals. The pictures reproduced on these pages are among those lost. 
Forming part of the contents of the Museo Filangieri, Naples, they, with 
the selected treasure from the State Archives, were removed to the Villa 


Paleografico, with most of the civic and monastic charters from the eighth 
century onwards—nothing remained on the stone floors but a layer of white 
ash about 18 in. high. The bulk of the Museo Filangieri was destroyed, 





| 
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THE WANTON DESTRUCTION OF 


WORKS OF ART. 


ESCAPED DESTRUCTION AT THE HANDS OF THE VANDALS: A BISCUIT EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY CAPODIMONTE CENTRE-PIECE—‘‘ ALLEGORY OF SPRING.’’ 


“A DRINKING SCENE"; BY JAN STEEN (1626 ?-1679). 


THE PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG FLORENTINE ; ATTRIBUTED TO COSIMO ROSSELLI (1439 ?-1507). THE PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN; BY SANDRO BOTTICELLI (1444-1510). 


with the exception of some thirty-six paintings, and a quantity of arms and to the archives official at the villa, who, whilst the building was burning 
armour for which specialised restoration may be able to do something. Of managed to salvage eleven cases of papers, three cases of pictures from the 
the great paintings lost, the early Botticelli, ‘ Portrait of a Man,’ with its museum, a bronze bust and ninety-seven small folders of Farnese Papers 
companion, ‘ Portrait of a Young Florentine,’ attributed to Cosimo Rosselli, The destruction of the contents of the Villa Montesano was carried out by 
and Luini's ‘ Madonna and Child with Alessandra Bentivoglio,’ represent the a group of professional incendiarists, and although it has not yet been 
best known. One triumphant survivor—a biscuit eighteenth-century Capo- | established that an officer was present, the men intercepted and tore up 
dimonte centre-piece, ‘ Allegory of Spring '—deserves special mention; this a letter addressed to the German command at Nola, stressing the importance 
came out of its ordeal as fresh as when it left its original kiln."’ That any | to European history of the collection, with the words, “the Commander 
of the collection of art treasures and documents was saved was due entirely known everything and ,has given the order to set fire to the villa.’’ 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. |< 
ooo see ay 








TREES OF THE STREETS. 


REES do not want for curators; they have their own Ministries of Health and 
Information in Kew and Princes Risborough; at the Natural History Museum, 
and tlsewhere. Now that Town Planning keeps so many minds busy, a department 
might be set aside for planning the Trees of the Streets. It is said of the City of London 
that no one could turn a corner without meeting the green of a tree—the citizen London 
plane, in fact—and no doubt the garden cities are handsomely furnished. But the towns 
we have in mind are those others where the trees that dwell in the country should come 
in to bring the country with them. 

The Street Tree Planning Department will first ask the credentials of the trees to 
plant. Such trees should be long-lived, of reasonably rapid growth; clean; resistant to 
wind or frost, as well as to fungus and insect; tolerant of dust and smoke; upright in 
growth ; attractive in shape and in autumn tints; and must 
not with their roots break up the pavement. Too much 
attention need not be given to rapid growth. The trees that 
last longest are not rapid growers. Ten to fifteen years is not 
too long to allow for their establishment as shade trees. A 
longer span than that is but a fraction of the life of the slow- 
growing centenarians. It might be opportune to plant both quick 
and slow growers in the same row, though some sort of uni- 
formity should be preserved—one or two kinds, not six or seven. 
Something is to be said against confinement to one or other 
particular tree, because if it should be attacked by insect and 
fungus, the infection might spread and the mortality become high. 

In the United States, where, leaving out of account the 
closely populated big cities, the townships are wider spaced 
than in our own country, much attention is being given to 
the choice of trees to be planted, as well as to methods of 
planting and transplantation. Their recommendation that 
trees should not be planted near the kerb, but in a strip of 
soil separated from it, is obviously salutary, but is easier to 
observe there than here, and could not well be carried into 
effect in many of our town streets as they are at present. 
One of their choices is the maidenhair-tree, the long-suffering 
ginkgo-tree, the leaves of whose ancestors were fluttering 
2,000,000 years ago in Asia. It thrives in the States. Here 
it is a rarity to be preserved, but the last ginkgo-tree in 
London town was left embedded in a Chelsea pavement to 
die of drought. Another suggestion lacking application every- 
where is that trees selected for transplantation should be 
those already well established and thriving in the locality. 
This will do for parks and open spaces, but outside the gardens 
of London squares only two come readily to mind to comply 
with this rule: the ubiquitous London plane and the 
mulberry-tree, said to date from the horticultural zeal of 
James the Second. 

We may accept as trees easily moved and suffering least 
from transplantation the elm, maple, poplar, willow. The 
American more ample choice adds the linden, the ash, and 
the oak—not the live oak of Old England, a ‘“‘ monumentum 
aere perennius”’ more enduring than 
brass and slow to move—but the 
pin oak, which is by comparison 
a hustler. The red maple is for the 
garden only; the Norway maple might 
serve as a sentinel of the narrow streets. 
The linden is not for us, and we note 
without surprise that it acts as un- 
willing host to the Japanese beetle. 

Shape and growth may be all that is 
desirable, but when all is said, the first 
requirement of an ornamental tree, 
whether in park or in street, is that it 
can hold its own against all comers. 
Even our London plane, that has won 
so high an immunity from many-sided 
attack, stripping itself of its sooty bark 
when dust and smoke have done their 
worst, must be written down a failure 
in America. In Philadelphia 10,000 
fell to the canker disease; and others 
planted on the invigorating Atlantic 
seaboard succumbed to the fungus 
Ceratosti fimbriata, lost their leaves, and 
the spreading injury that caused the 
loss so girdled them that they died. 

Elms over there, as with us, fell 
into the more advertised tribulation 
of the Dutch elm disease, which was 
not Dutch in origin, though first 
identified in Holland. New York State 
lost 60,000 elms in seven years, but the 
back of the scourge has now been broken 
by burning, creosote, and by refusing to admit elm logs from Europe. Great Britain 
is employing similar measures to reduce the mortality, but it is hard work to eliminate 
the first offender, the elm-bark beetle, and other boring insects which open the 
way for the fungus Graphium ulmi Schwarz, which Schwarz identified. When 
we count the various enemies of the elms—the bark beetle, the leaf beetle, the 
elm caterpillar, the gypsy moth—we may wonder that they could ever have been 
described as immemorial. 

The chestnut, glory of our parks and avenues, did worse than the elm or the plane in 
America, Thousands have perished under the onslaught of the Japanese beetle. The 
horse-chestnut suffers from leaf blotch. The white poplar cannot be whole-heartedly 
recommended, being a root spreader and susceptible to canker, though the Lombardy 
poplar has fewer disabilities. In short, the States, in opening their gates to European 
cultures, have too often been paid for their hospitality by the onset of most undesirable insect 
aliens. To balance these unforeseen returns, they have in their own wide latitudes a choice of 
trees more divers@than that of any other land, and can cull from among them an inviting 
number that will not come amiss for the streets. Such, for example, are alder, beech, birch, 
catalpa, tulip-tree, magnolia, hickory, larch, flowering cherry, eot6neaster, and crab-apple. 
We can look at the list and admire, for all are known to us, but they are not for planting 
in our streets, but only in our gardens and parks, though the catalpa blooms in many a 
front garden beside the street, and when Ravenscourt Park became the first unacknowledged 
garden suburb, apple-trees hung their fruit over the house palings. They may do so still, 
and it is a dangerous venture to say what trees may or not be found in hundreds of square 
miles of metropelitan London, 

Their transplantation offers problems; they have to be manured, and, finally, the 
tree has to be fed—tree-roots do not get food from fertilisers, but from the tree’s leaves, 
although the fertilisers, it is true, supply chlorophyll; and now, it is understood, the 
trees must have vitamins as well. E. S. Grew. 


LANDSCAPE AND NOW 


THE SUMMER SYCAMORE, IMMUNE FROM 
NEARLY ALL BUT LEAF DISEASES. 








A TREE FOR WIDE ROADS: THE COMMON ELM, 
WHICH IS ONE OF THE CHARMS OF THE ENGLISH 
RECOVERING FROM THE 
ELM DISEASE. 
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A REVIVAL IN POETRY. 


HERE have lately been signs of a revival in poetry—not perhaps on the grand scale, 
but arising out of wartime experiences. Of special interest now is a volume repre- 
senting the Russian muse, through metrical translations in English. Another pointer in 
the direction of revival is the reprint of a series of popular booklets containing selections 
from modern English poets. : 

One noteworthy example of the first type of poetry mentioned above—autobiographical 
reflections on active service—comes from a naval officer, and bears the title ‘‘ WHo Dare 
To Live.” By Frederick B. Watt, Lieut.-Com., R.C.N.V.R. (Macmillan ; 5s.). The dedi- 
cation, breathing a fine, manly spirit, indicates that the poem is mainly a tribute to two 
shipmates of the author who were lost at sea—Lieutenant J. C. Dwyer, R.C.N.V.R. 
(missing, September 26, 1942), and Commander F. R. W. R. Gow, R.C.N. (missing, 
November 7, 1942). Memories of these old friends exercise an 
intimate influence on the poet’s thought. Other elements in 
the work will appeal to the nature-lover, such as _ his 
sympathetic allusion to ; 


a scattered host 
Of little birds off Massachusetts’ coast. 
Caught in migration, far from any lee, 
A sudden gale had swept them out to sea. 
On the chill day our vessel crossed their track 
We saw the long, torn convoy beating back. 


Eventually, the human convoy parted from the avian with 
a ceremonial salute : 
(We dipped our ensign as they crossed our stern.) 


Certain passages convey deep religious and patriotic feeling, 

as in the lines on “‘ reborn England in my heart,” and 
Those things I covet most for her— 
Those clean, tough qualities that He 
Gave fishermen in Galilee. 

From this reference to ‘“‘ reborn England,” I make no 
doubt, many English poetry-lovers will pass to a new corception 
of the great Slavonic Renaissance, in the arts of war and peace, 
which is the outstanding wonder of this fearful and wonderful 
epoch through which we are now passing. Most opportunely, 
along with the magnificent achievements of our Soviet allies, 
comes a poetic revelation of the spirit that rendered those 
achievements possible. The work in question is ‘“‘A Book oF 
Russian Verse.” Translated into English by various hands 
and edited by C. M. Bowra (Macmillan ; 8s. 6d.). This volume 
may prove an important and permanent landmark in the 
development of Anglo-Russian cultural relations, and it will 
introduce British readers to a world of thought hitherto un- 
familiar to them, but fraught with significance in its bearing on 
the future of international goodwill and brotherhood in Europe. 
Thus much, I think, can be safely affirmed even after a 
cursory survey. I had hoped to be able to say more, but to 
my great regret illness has so far prevented deeper study. 

Mr. Bowra is, I should say, unduly 
modest and self-depreciating about his 
own part in the work, to which he 
contributes many pieces. ‘I have no 
claims,” he says, “to be a Russian 
scholar.” For a general summary of 
the contents we may well put our trust 
in the publisher’s jacket note, since a 
Macmillan “blurb” is not as other 
“blurbs.” Herein we read: ‘“ An an- 
thology of the best Russian poems in 
good English translations has long been 
needed, and this book is an attempt to 
supply the need. It contains 156 lyrical 
poems and covers 27 authors from Push- 
kin to Mayakovsky. ... The translators 
include Maurice Baring, Oliver Elton, 
J. S. Phillimore and the editor. ... 
Russian poetry is not well known in 
England, and it is hoped that this book 
will make more familiar authors who in 
their own country are regarded as at 
least the peers of the great novelists.” 

Ever since the days of Horace in the 
Augustan Age of Imperial Roman litera- 
ture, the epistolary vein in verse has 
attracted poets, including, in English, 
such masters as Milton, Pope, Dryden, 
and Wordsworth. Modern poets of 
lighter calibre have likewise used the 
letter form in occasional pieces of great 
variety and charm. Current poetry 
provides a more ambitious example in 
‘ Lerrers TO Mataya ”: III. and IV. Written from England to Alexander Nowell, M.C.S., 
of Ipoh. By Martyn Skinner, author of “ Letters to Malaya,” I. and II. (Putnam ; 5s.). 
This poem, a fine and memorable effort, plunges us into the centre of the present world 
vortex. Incidentally, it portrays our fighting Premier with vivid effect, in lines recalling 
the “eerie hush in England ” after Dunkirk and the fall of France. 

Still skies, the stillness heralding disaster ; Plutarch had loved to write, and North 

And one man’s voice, the situation’s master. translate ; 

One man, whose very blemishes seemed great ; Who time on time in those dumbfounding days 

Whose life, had Rome not England been his state, Rallied his country round a famous phrase. 
This poetic portrait of Marlborough’s great descendant ends thus : 

The massive head beneath the curious The glories of our past were our allies ; 

hat, The Armada had but shifted to the skies ; 
Churchill was new what Drake and Pitt were then : 
Hitler one more of History's wicked men. 


THE ROWAN-TREE, OR MOUNTAIN ASH, 
A RAPID GROWER, 


Photographs by courtesy of the British Museum of Natural History. 


Exuberant, pugnacious, puckish, bland, 
Appeared symbolic of his native land. 
Indicating the general scope of this volume, an introductory note says: “‘ These new 
letters, like the earlier ones, express that community of mind between friend and friend 
which has enriched the poetry of every age.” 

Finally, we reach the reprinted booklets mentioned earlier in this article. The series 
is entitled ** The Augustan Poets" (Eyre and Spottiswoode ; 9d. each volume), of which 
we have received the following—** Rupert Brooke ” ; ‘“ Hivaire Bevioc ” ; * SieGFRIED 
Sassoon”; “ Ropert Bripces"; “ Ropert Graves”; “ RoBpert VANSITTART”; 
“Ceci Day Lewis”; and “A Reticious AntHo.ocy,” including poems by Francis 
Thompson, Cardinal Newman, Gerard Manley Hopkins, Henry Vaughan, Donne, and 
George Herbert. A general preface to the series, placed in the Rupert Brooke volume, 
describes amusingly the reasons for the original title of ** Sixpenny Poets” having been 
changed, to avoid the stigma of what Ruskin called “a vile price.""—Cuartes E. Bytes. 
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Next-door neighbours... 


Distant nations became next-door neighbours in the peaceful 
September, 1939 


saw an end to all that, and the same brains that built our peace- 


exchange of information and entertainment. 


time relationship swung into the gap to give our fighting services 
every canceivable new weapon in telecommunications. 

Their new achievements are recognised to-day by those who 
control our armies as the greatest single factor in the waging of a 


modern war. 


Telecommunications 


Pee 
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Just before the war, when Pliofilm was 
made available for commercial pur- 
poses, it became evident that Plioflm 
was likely to revolutionise the whole field 


of packing materials. For Pliofilm proved 
to be water-proof, water moisture vapour- 
proof, dust-proof, acid-proof, germ- 


proof and oil-proof. Naturally, then, 
the impact of this amazing product 
upon industry and commerce was 
enormous. But war came —and at once 
the entire production of Pliofilm was 


ec Another 





WHAT IS 





turned over to war industry. Today, 
even aircraft engines arrive here packed 
in Pliofilm. 

Pliofilm is a result of that ceaseless 
research and: development which forever 
goes on in the Goodyear organisation. 
The vast array of problems which Pliofilm 
is solving today will remain to bestow 
themselves upon industry and commerce 
when peace comes round. * (PLIOFILM 
—a registered trade mark of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co.). 
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Don’t run 


Start using Forhans to-day. 
the risk of sore or tender gums—inflamed 


gums—bleeding gums. Thousands of 
dentists recommend Forhans Brand Special 
Formula Dentifrice with its special anti- 
gum-infection ingredient. Don’t let 
pyorrhoea claim you as a victim. See | 
your dentist at regular 
intervals. 










Only FORHANS 
Brand contains 
the special 
ingredient to 
prevent gum 
infection 


Susy Baan YOUR 
TEETH WITH IT"”.. 


ON SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
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The traditional appeal of Minton China is no more to be explained 
by telling the story of its making than is the ‘Mona Lisa’ by 
reference to its pigments or its canvas. Sufficient that breeding, 
taste and culture have appreciated the captivating charm and 
excellence of ‘ Minton’ for a hundred and fifty years. 


MINTON 


The World’s Most Beautiful China 


MINTONS LTD STOKE-UPON-TRENT © EST. 1793 
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Headache, Neuritis, 
Rheumatism, Colds, 
Sleeplessness, ’Flu, 
and* Toothache have 
one thing in common: 
they are all safely and 
speedily relieved by two 
tablets of ‘Genasprin’. 


*TOOTHACHE is a danger 
signal that should never be 
disregarded: a healthy tooth 
does not ache. ‘Genasprin’ 
will not remove the cause of 
the ache — that is a matter for 
your dentist — but it will relieve 
your pain until you can con- 
sult him. ‘Genasprin’ will also 
relieve the pain that follows the 
extraction of a tooth. And 
because it soothes the whole 
nervous system it is a good plan 
to take 2 ‘Genasprin’ tablets 
before you visit the dentist. 
‘Genasprin’ kills Pain 
quickly — time it! 
‘Genasprin’ is the safe sure brand 
of aspirin that will not hatm the 
heart or the digestion. And 
fortunately there is no longer any 
need to accept a substitute for it ; 
your chemist has it in stock in 
1/5d. and 2/3d. cartons. The word 
*Genasprin’ is the registered trade mark 
of Genatosan Lid., Loughborough, 
Leicestershire. 































Manufactured entirely in London, England 
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Take ‘care of 
your Barlin 

Pipe. Supplies are extremely limited, 

consequenily difficult to obtain. 


When available, pres are as follows: 
io * = 
16/6 20/- 





8.8. S-M. 
- 10/6 13/6 





or Sandblast 

Ye Olde Wood s.3 

Selected Grains 15/6 is/6 21/6 25/- 

Letters S.S., S.M., L., E.L., om each pipe 

indicale sises — Small- Small, ”Small-Medium, 
Large and Extra Large. 

Index of Sizes clearly marked on each stem. 
Manufactured by 


B. BARLING & SONS (Estd. in — 1812) 
“Makers of the World’s Finest Pipes.” 











“My thoughts grow in the aroma | 
of that particalar tobacco.” 
(Earl Baldwin, Dundee, 1925.) 


res tobaccos couxd imspire such praise im a public 
xeech, yet all the cool sweetness and pleasure of this | 
-burming tobacco ma 
of only 2/94 per oz. ip 
packe 


ll] YOUR pipe at a cost | 
itain. Sold only sealed, in 


ets and tins. 





A. GALE & CO., LTD. GLASGOW, C.1) 
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“Cheetah” trained! 


Thousands of pilots owe their 
safe training to the Air Ministry’s 
choice of the Anson trainer and 
the Armstrong Siddeley “ Cheetah” 
engine. After the war, choose 


the Armstrong Siddeley car — 


engineering group. 


The story behind ile ort war 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 


ARMSTRONG SIDOELEY MOTORS LIMITED BRANCH OF HAWKER SIDDELEY AIRCRAFT CO. LTD 
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PRAMS 6& FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them 





LINES BROS LTD 
| LONDON 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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Here’s hoping for quite a 


number of things, including 





fewer restrictions and more 
Old Angus — one of life’s 
many amenities made scarce 
by war. A timely request 


for Old Angus is sometimes 





ti. 





F yarded, 
In the interests of National Health rewarde 


— WHEN YOU oo 
before meals REBUILD ne 


WRIGHTS 


+ Coal Tar Soap CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., 210 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 
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Better be sure than “ 
sorry ... sure that 
your hands are im- 
mune from cuts, 
scratches and possible 
infection when gar- 
dening by wearing ANDY Garden 
Gloves. Flexible, durable and wash- 
able, wetting won’t harden them. 
Get a pair today ! 
“* These are the gloves you 
; have heard about.”’ 
rt 2/G per pair from all lron- 
e mongers and Stores, or direct 
2/@ post free. (State size (WY, \\\ 
and send | coupon per pair) 
Tedson Thornley & Co., 
' Rochdale 
oe ml 
, t a 4 ca 
| Net GARDEN GLOVES 
' 
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Golden 
— Shred 


The Worlds Best Marmalade} 
Obtainable only from Retailers. 
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FAMOUS QUEENS... 





HIGHLAND 
UEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


has behind it a long and honoured tradition. 
The direct personal supervision of the 
Proprietors throughout the various processes 
ensures the absolute uniformity and excep- 
tional quality of this famous Blend. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LITD., 
LEITH, EDINBURGH. 
Distilleries: 


Glen Moray-Glenlivet, Morayshire, 
and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire. 
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Ding. ites Oisiin 31 ORn ee? 


This famous regiment was originally the 79th Regiment or Cameron Volunteers, raised in 1793 by 
Alan Cameron of Erracht, Inverness-shire, and named after him, a title which was shortly afterwards dropped 
for that of the 79th or Cameron Highlanders. In 1873, the regiment was honoured by Queen Victoria 
conferring upon it the title of Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders. This title, incidentally, required 
that the facings on the dress uniform be changed from green to blue and conferred the right to bear the 


Thistle and Crown as a Regimental Badge. 


























NOT 
ENOUGH TO 
GO ROUND 





RED TOWER LAGER 


but—if temporarily out of 


stock, your Chemist can 


: E LEF I almost certainly get Howards’ 
B fF 4 i N D Aspirin Tablets for you from 


~ (7 —T 7.) 
Many who saw our wounded ard blinde1 prisoners his Wholesale House. 


tragedy than the thought of young, active men 
captivity “NS. ued eae ae Fs S Ie th > me Ho wa rds 
— rot regular parcels and cigarettes for six Dee ve na : = 


months to 2 prisoners—larger sums proportion- 
— on every tablet. 


To Miss Christine Knowles, O.B.E., Hon, 
Director, and Lord Aberdare, Chairman, 
BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR 

BOOKS AND GAMES FUND 
(Registered under the War Chartties Act, 1940) 

. ] y nine > 
Carrington Hse., Hertford St., London, W.!| HOWARDS & SONS, LTD. ‘esta. 1797) ILFORD. 
| enclose ¢ to help our men who are 
Prisoners of War. 

- Makers of Howards’ 


e i NAME,, 
IMPORTANT. if you wish to send parcels to [Aooress 


a particular prisoner, please attach details 





Bicarbonate of Soda, etc. 
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